pupils belong to miscellaneous castes and certainly are not children of
artisans.
" Our enquiries force us to the conclusion that the crying need of
industrial India at the present time is the provision of much greater
facilities for the education of the artisan population. Apart from such
general measures as Government may find it possible to introduce in
the near future, we have recommended the establishment of an efficient
system of industrial education in special industrial schools under the*
control of Departments of Industries.
In modern industrial countries, such as Great Britain, the old system*
of apprenticeship to master workmen has almost died out; but its decay
occurred long after the practical extinction of cottage industries, and it
was replaced by a widely extended system of evening classes in poly-
technic and municipal technical schools. The conditions here are
altogether different. The industrial school in India ha$ achieved little
in the past, yet it seems capable of being rendered an efficient means of
educating the workers in cottage industries in the future. But no
matter what steps are taken to improve the instruction given in the
schools, the results will be negligible, unless the pupils can be induced to
go through the whole course, so that their training is complete when they
leave. The cheapness of living in India is a powerful weapon in inter-
national competition; but it is of little avail jf the labour is inefficient
and unorganised. There is no likelihood of cottage industries becoming
extinct; but improvement in the condition of the workers is not pro-
bable, unless better tools and plant are employed and an intelligent
subdivision of industrial processes introduced. There is a tendency,
which will probably be accentuated, to organise small factories, and this
should be encouraged. Such a result is, however, more likely to arise
from individual capitalist effort than from anything like co-operation
among the artisans.
261. The fact that the individual artisan can make a living under the
cottage system has attracted the attention of
Training ^master wor|-    tlie  educated   classes  in recent years.    They
have observed that there was room for great
improvements in methods and scope for the employment of capital.
Accordingly, numerous attempt shave been made to start small factories,
into which it was intended that the artisans should be drawn. In only
a few cases has success been achieved, and then,'as a rule, by men who
had acquired a practical working knowledge of the trade in question ;
but this fact is sufficient encouragement to warrant further efforts in
this direction. In each industrial school provision should, therefore,
be made-for the instruction of a small number of pupils of a higher class
with better educational attainments and with prospects of being able to
command sufficient capital to start eventually in the trade themselves.
In the case of weaving, something in this direction is being done at the
Government Weaving Institute at Serampore, where a considerable
number of fairly well educated young men are undergoing a course of
instruction, which is intended to fit them ultimately to become master
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